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Based on the study titled, "Siblings as Communication 
Trainers for Pre 1 ingui s t i c Infants with Down Syndrome" by Nancy B. 
Richard, this research abstract reports on a study of six sibling 
pairs in which the older siblings were 6 to 8 years old and their 
younger brothers and sisters, who had Down syndrome, were from 16 to 
41 months old. The older siblings were trained to use social 
communication strategies, in order to support the development of more 
balanced communication and to give more opportunities for the younger 
children to initiate communications. Three strategies "follow the 
leadei," "take turns," and "elaborate" — were used in the context of 
familiar games. The training increased the contingent responsiveness 
of the older siblings. They responded more frequently to bids for 
communication from their younger brothers and sisters and responded 
immediately, providing contingent feedback or reinforcement. The 
number of communicative "turns" taken by the younger siblings also 
increased, and there were more spontaneous comments from them. For 
all subjects, these increases were maintained at follow up. A survey 
of parents showed that they perceived a moderate change in the 
interactive play of their children. (JDD) 
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The first year of life is a critical time when infants practice and refine increasingly 
complex forms of communication with their caregivers. Infants establish commun.- 
cation through gaze, gesture, and vocalization; feedback is provided through xhe 
caregiver's response. The social practice of s.gnal.ng caregivers and receiving 
immediate response contributes to future interaction, and the social and cognitive 
developments that occur during this period establish the bas,s for ^ 
of language. For infants with Down syndrome, this development is both delayed and 
different; differences have been observed in temperament, patterns of looking a the 
environment, gestures, and vocalization. Infants with Down syndrome have less 
success in eliciting interactions from others, and often their signals are more subtle 
They may, therefore, have less opportunity to practice and refine important social 
and communication skills. 

Although many studies of social interaction with handicapped infants have focused 
on mothers, siblings can also be socialization agents for their younger brothers or 
sisters Siblinqs as Communication Trainers for Prelinguistic Infants with Down 
Syndrome is a study that provided training to older siblings of infants with Down 
syndrome for two reasons: (a) to increase the siblings' responsiveness and (b) to 
increase the younger siblings' bids for interaction. 

Six sibling pairs were included in the study. The older siblings were 6 to 8 years old, 
and their younger brothers and sisters were from 1 6 to 41 months old. The younger 
siblings had Down syndrome and no other handicapping condition. 

The study trained the older siblings to use social communication strategies, a set of 
interventions designed to support the development of more balanced commun.ca- 
tion and to give more opportunities for young children to initiate communications. 
Th-ee strategies-follow the leader," "take turns," and "elaborate"-were used in 
the context of familiar games such as playing ball, blowing bubbles, peek-a-boo, 
containers, and wind-up toys. In turn taking, a turn is defined as any single com- 
municative act (verbal or nonverbal) directed toward another person. 
A sinqle subject, multiple baseline design was used, involving three study phases: 
baseline, intervention (training of older siblings), and follow up. Data were collected 
bv videotaping the subjects in their homes. In the baseline phase, the siblings were 
provided with a standard set of toys and were taped during unstructured play 
sessions. Three sets of two sibling pairs each were assigned to data collection 
periods of 2, 3, and 4 weeks. 

For the intervention phase, the older siblings received training in how to use the 
social communication strategies. First, they were shown videotapes of puppets 
using the strategies. The six videotapes were 5-10 minutes long, wrth two tapes 
describing each strategy. They then received verbal instruction, role playing, and 
coaching from the researcher. The coaching was given in a 10-20 minute p ay 
session with the infant, and 10 minutes of videotape data were collected dunng the 
session Intervention continued for six sessions for each sibling dyad. Three of the 
sibling pairs received one session per week for 6 weeks, and the other three 
received two sessions per weak for 3 weeks. 
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RESULTS 



Follow-up data were collected 1 week after the final intervention period and again 3 
weeks later. These sessions were exactly like the baseline sessions, and no inter- 
vention ftorivthe researcher was provided. Again, 1 0 minutes of videotape data were 
collected during each session. After the follow-up phase, parents completed a 
questionnaire about their perceptions of the effects of the training. 

Examination of baseline data revealed patterns in the responsiveness of older 
siblings: five of the six responded to half of the communications of their younger 
brothers and sisters, and nearly half of their communications consisted of positive 
responses. In four of the sibling dyads, communication was evenly balanced with a 
relatively equal number of turns taken by each of the siblings. However' older 
siblings showed a low frequency of response when younger siblings initiated com- 
munication. 

Analysis of the intervention phase data showed that the training increased the 
contingent responsiveness of the older siblings. Thev responded more frequently to 
bids for communication from their younger brothers and sisters, and also responded 
immediately, providing contingent feedback or reinforcement. The number of com- 
municative "turns" taken by the younger siblings also increased; there were more 
spontaneous comments from them, and four younger siblings showed increased 
complexity in the mode of communication they used (gaze, gesture, or vocalization). 
For all subjects, these increases were maintained at follow up. The results of the 
parent questionnaire showed that parents perceived a moderate chanqe in the 
interactive play of their children. 



IMPLICATIONS The study results show that it is possible to increase opportunities for handicapped 

infants to practice and refine communication skills by training their older brothers 
and sisters in social communication strategies. Specific outcomes for younger 
siblings include increased spontaneous communication, increased responsive 
communication, and more complexity in the mode of communication used. How- 
ever, the author cautions that the intervention model used in this study will require 
further research and modification. 
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